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his prominent chiefs and officers, contributed most to the firm establish-
ment of British rule in Bengal. The Calcutta Council had regretfully
written to the Secret Committee on 31 December 1758 that if more rein-
forcements did not arrive from England "so fair an opportunity of making
the Company all in all in the rich kingdom of Bengal should he lost".7*
But even before the reinforcement arrived in October 1759 their ambition
of being; "all in all" in Bengal was well-nigh realized through the outstand-
ing; ability of Clive and the deplorable incapacity of Mir Jafar. When Clive
left, the old army was, in the words of Vansittart, "found to be increased
fortyfold . , . , a fortification fit to command an empire succeeded to the
old fort or factory at Calcutta, and an alliance was made with the Nabob
of the province by which the Company became his protectors and sole
defenders of the country instead of being a factory of merchants trading
under his permission and good pleasure".80

Judging of the period as a whole one is impressed by the lack of firm-
ness, self-confidence and discipline on the part of the NawaVs Government
and the remarkable fortitude, aggressiveness and daring on the t>art of the
Company's servants. The political atmosphere was surcharged with intrigue,
avarice, treachery and double-dealing:, and indeed all those vices which are
associated with a corrupt and crumbling administration. In this background
it is a relief to read the life and work of men like Clive and Watson. Not
that they were less selfish or less intriguing, but they showed a noble disdain
of all that was mean or that lacked the higher appeal of national
interest. In the character of Clive one also discerns that element of digni-
fied detachment and domineering ambition which was responsible for all his
devoted service and deeds of valour in the interest of his employers.

A comparison of the attitude of the Court of Directors to the political
problems of the day with the policies pursued by their servants in Bengal
shows that in spite of their lapses, the servants of the Company had a better
understanding of the situation in Bengal and took a more realistic view of
the matters affecting the interests of the Company than the Directors.
Their sole aim was to secure a firm foothold in the country, and, if possible,
to attain a dominating position in the Government of the Subah by the
entire exclusion of the French and the Dutch. Their conduct in dealing
with the country Government is characterized by a fine mixture of caution
and daring as well as a sense of surpassing self-confidence that triumphed over
tribulations and carried them from success to success to the very pinnacle
of power and prestige. Where the Directors were suspicious and hesitant,
their servants never faltered. With a clear comprehension of the main issues
of the situation before them, they always acted boldly with a view to pro-
mote the interests of the Company. And be it said to their credit that in
spite of the numerous petty faults that the Directors pointed out, they were,
in the long run, right, undeviating in their country's cause and loyal to
their masters.
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